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BUILDING A CHILD-WELFARE PROGRAM IN WAR TIME 



MARY ELIZABETH TITZEL 
Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 



On April 6, 1918, one year after the entry of the United States 
into the war, the Children's Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in co-operation with the Child Welfare Department 
of the Woman's Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
launched a child-welfare program to be carried out during the 
war-. This program was designed to offer suggestions for a Chil- 
dren's Year, a twelve months' campaign during which, it was hoped, 
every community throughout the country might undertake some 
sort of organized activity for the protection and ultimate welfare 
Of mothers and children. 

The Children's Year program had its foundations in the peace- 
time investigations made by the Children's Bureau. The act of 
Congress that established the bureau provided that it "investi- 
gate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children." During its six years of existence, the bureau had been 
able to gather together information concerning the children of 
the United States, their condition, their needs, and the existing 
provisions for safeguarding their health and happiness, that fur- 
nished a valuable basis upon which to build a program for child 
welfare. As a guide in adapting this program to war-time con- 
ditions the bureau had before it the experience of European coun- 
tries. From the time of the entry of the United States into the 
war, the available facts concerning the effect of war upon the 
children of European countries had been collected by the bureau. 
These facts served to indicate what special problems in child wel- 
fare the United States might expect to face as a result of war and 
suggested ways in which those problems might be met. 

On the whole, European experience showed that the war-time 
conditions that react to the disadvantage of children are for the 
most part conditions that exist in times of peace, exaggerated by 
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war to unusual proportions. This exaggeration results, of course^ 
in making the conditions more easily recognizable. A study of 
the European situation reveals, however, that every country has 
experienced a common difficulty, not only in instituting new work 
for child welfare, but in keeping alive work begun before the war. 
There has been a tendency on the part of the public to devote 
time and subscriptions to the more unusual and dramatic forms 
of war work. Most private organizations for child welfare have 
suffered, accordingly, from lack of funds; and both public and pri- 
vate organizations have found their opportunities for usefulness 
curtailed by the withdrawal for war service of nurses and doctors, 
teachers and playground instructors, probation officers, in fact, 
trained workers of every sort. 

In view of these facts, it was felt that the war-time program 
of the Children's Bureau should be primarily a program of educa- 
tion, emphasizing the importance, as a patriotic task, of increasing 
measures for the protection of mothers and children in the home 
and in industry. It was felt that such work is not only "war 
work" in every sense of the word, but the most significant work 
that can be done toward putting the country on a sound basis 
for peace. As the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Great Britain points out, "the future and strength of the 
nation unquestionably depend upon the vitality of the child, upon 
his health and development, and upon his education and equip- 
ment for citizenship." 1 

The co-operation of the local committees of the Council of 
National Defense put into service with the Children's Bureau 
an army of workers for carrying out a war-time program — mothers, 
fathers, teachers, physicians, infant-welfare nurses, and other social 
workers, men and women experienced in organization, and per- 
sons with no especial equipment save leisure and good-will. This 
army is now actively engaged in putting the bureau's suggestions 
into execution. 

The completed program for Children's Year calls attention 
to four great needs of childhood: the need for public protection 

1 Annual Report for igi6 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 191 7, (Cd. 8746). 
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of the health of mothers, infants, and young children; the need 
for establishing such standards of living as will insure to the child 
the care of his mother in her own home; the need for protecting 
children from industrial exploitation and for providing them with 
suitable opportunities for education; and the need for abundant 
facilities for healthful recreation. 

Since the beginning of the war measures for the protection of 
mothers, babies, and young children have increased in every coun- 
try. The necessity for such measures has been brought home by 
the losses of war, losses that occur not only upon the battlefield, 
but in the inevitable and enormous reduction in the birth-rate. 
According to the estimate of Sir Bernard Mallet, registrar general 
of England and Wales, the losses in potential lives alone, during 
the first three years of the war, amount to over 500,000 or about 
10,000 per million of population in the case of the United Kingdom; 
to about 2,600,000 or approximately 40,000 per million of popula- 
tion in the case of Germany; and to about 1,500,000 or approxi- 
mately 70,000 per million of population in the case of Hungary. 1 
These losses, added to the losses of the battlefield, present a total 
that is appalling. And there is but one way in which the losses 
can be met, even in part, that of reducing the mortality rate for 
infancy and childhood. 

It is because European countries realize this fact that we find 
them, from the beginning of the war, taking extraordinary measures 
to protect mothers and babies. As early as August, 1914, the city 
of Paris, under military government, organized I'Office Central 
d' Assistance Maternelle et Infantile, the published program of which 
declares its purpose to be "to assure to every woman who is pregnant 
or who has a baby less than three years old, the social, legal, and 
medical protection to which she has a right in civilized society." 
In England, practically from the first day of the war, emphasis 
has been laid upon the necessity of maintaining and increasing 
all means looking to the protection of mothers and babies, and 
government grants for this purpose have steadily increased with 
each year of the war. In Germany, infant-welfare work, begun 

1 " Vital Statistics as Affected by the War," Journal Royal Statistical Society, 
January, 1918. 
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in peace time, has been continued and in many instances expanded. 
The persons in charge of the work, a German writer tells us, "have 
been conscious that it is just as important a patriotic task to 
serve children who need care as to serve the soldiers in the field." 
It can safely be assumed that it is largely as a result of increased 
work for the welfare of mothers and babies that England, in 1916, 
was able to point to the lowest infant mortality rate for any year 
on record. The rate for Germany for the same year, while it had 
been equaled in 1913, had been exceeded only in 191 2. Although 
there was a slight rise in both countries in 1917, the rates are still 
low as compared with pre-war figures. 

When the United States entered the war and prepared to send 
to the front thousands of young husbands and men of marriageable 
age, some of them never to return, it became evident that our 
country, like the European countries, would suffer losses in poten- 
tial lives, in addition to the losses of the battlefield. The protec- 
tion of those babies already born seemed, accordingly, more than 
ever a matter for national solicitude. Of the 300,000 children 
under five years of age who died in the United States during our 
first year of war, at least half, it is estimated, might have been 
saved by proper care. Many of those who survived, moreover, 
undoubtedly were the worse for the conditions that meant death 
for their less fortunate brothers and sisters. 

The first goal named for Children's Year was felt, in view of 
these facts, to be a modest one — to save the lives of 100,000 babies 
during 1918. Each state was assigned a quota of lives to be saved, 
on the basis of the number of children under five included in its 
population, and as a means of drawing the attention of the public 
to the work of Children's Year, the program suggested a nation- 
wide weighing and measuring test for children under six years. 
Since weight and height constitute a rough index of physical con- 
dition, it was thought that such a test might serve to awaken a 
realization, not only of the needs of individual children, but of 
the need for public measures for promoting the health of the 
children in each community. Printed suggestions concerning the 
best manner of conducting the test and record cards upon which 
the results of the test might be entered were furnished by the 
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bureau. One-half the record card was designed to be given to 
the child's parents. On the back of this half was printed a table 
of average weights and heights for children at various ages; on 
its face were spaces in which the results of future tests might be 
entered. The second half of the card was designed to be returned 
to the Children's Bureau for use in compiling tables of average 
weights and heights for the children of the United States. Com- 
mittees in charge of the test were urged to point out to parents 
any serious deviation from the normal as cause for consulting a 
physician concerning the child's health. Among the measures 
suggested to committees for following up the test were the pro- 
vision of public-health nurses, the establishment and development 
of infant-welfare stations and prenatal centers, and the provision 
of medical care for mothers before, at, and after confinement. 

The value of the educational work that can be done by centers 
for infant and maternal welfare and by nurses working in co-opera- 
tion with them has been amply demonstrated both in this country 
and abroad. The public-health nurse is recognized as having been 
an important factor in making New Zealand's infant mortality 
rate the lowest in the world. In England the number of health 
visitors, trained women giving instruction to mothers in their 
own homes, increased from 600 in March, 1914, to 1,445 m Febru- 
ary, 1917. The number of centers for the welfare of mothers 
and children established under government aid increased between 
February, 1917, and the end of the year from 842 to over 1,100. 
Work to make similar provisions for the health of the mothers and 
children of the United States was felt to be an important part 
of Children's Year. 

Other follow-up measures for the weighing and measuring 
test that were suggested by the Children's Year program are 
educational work concerning the advantages, both to the child and 
the community, of prompt, complete birth registration; community 
studies of infant mortality, as a means of drawing the attention 
of the public to the underlying causes of the baby death rate; the 
fostering of divisions of child hygiene in state and local depart- 
ments of health; the safeguarding of the milk supply for chil- 
dren and the conduct of educational campaigns to emphasize the 
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importance of milk in the diet of children and of expectant and 
nursing mothers; and the providing of courses in the care and 
feeding of children for mothers and young girls. 

All these are suggestions for community action. The bureau, 
in making out its war-time program, realized, however, that no 
measures for the prevention of infant mortality could be satis- 
factory unless the homes where the individual children lived reached 
a fair standard of wholesome comfort. The Children's Year pro- 
gram emphasized, accordingly, the need of every child for the right 
sort of home and a mother's care — a need that, even in the stress 
caused by long-continued war, Europe has recognized and sought, 
so far as possible, to satisfy. 

The kind of home a child has, is, of course, largely dependent 
upon the family income. It has been shown that, even in normal 
times, many incomes are much too low to do more than cover the 
bare essentials for life, and now that the war has sent prices soaring 
and has taken from many homes the natural bread-winner, the 
problem of supporting a family on a small income in anything 
approaching comfort has grown almost beyond solution. An 
increasing number of mothers are going to work, not because they 
wish to, but because they must. Figures furnished by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau for an industrial town where a very large proportion 
of the married women are employed, show that the proportion of 
working mothers reduces itself from 73.3 per cent when the father 
earns under $450 to 9.6 per cent when he earns $1,050 or more. 

European reports point to the absence from home of mothers 
employed in factories as a cause, not only of infant mortality, 
but of the poor physical condition of older children and of the 
increase in -juvenile delinquency that has been so marked since 
the war. To enable the American mother to stay in the home 
and to help her to make that home a suitable place in which to 
bring up her children is a purpose to be emphasized in every com- 
munity of the United States. The program for Children's Year 
pointed out that for its accomplishment, it would be necessary in 
some cases to provide supplementary funds for families from which 
the father is absent on military service. Securing public pensions 
for widows with children and offering women and girls an oppor- 
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tunity for training in the economical handling of household funds 
was another suggestion for keeping homes on -a firm basis. But, it 
was urged, the most important work to be done in this connection, 
though less immediate in its consequences, is to foster and uphold 
an adequate standard of living. The War-Risk Insurance Law, 
which provides a system of allotments and allowances for soldiers' 
dependents, and furnishes insurance at rates within the reach of 
every enlisted man, was a war-time step in this direction, the value 
of which can scarcely be overestimated. 

The third need which Children's Year was designed to meet is 
the need for keeping young children out of industry and for regu- 
lating the conditions affecting working children. During the early 
months of the war, among most of the belligerents, restrictions 
against the employment of children were thrown aside in the 
pressing need for war materials. It did not take long, however, 
for the nations to discover that child labor is not worth its cost 
either from a dollars-and-cents point of view or from the point of 
view of the nation's future. The physical ills that threatened as 
a result of the strain on the undeveloped body of long hours and 
confining work were alone sufficient to give the nations pause, 
without considering the moral and mental effects of child labor. 
Now, the old restrictions have in most cases been restored, and 
even those, it is coming to be recognized, are far from adequate. 
New regulations for increased education and shortened hours of 
work for children are being discussed in every country. 

At the beginning of the war the United States was armored, 
to a certain degree, against the industrial exploitation of children 
by the new Federal Child Labor Law, then in operation, which 
prohibited the employment of children under fourteen in the man- 
ufacture of commodities circulated in interstate commerce. On 
June 3, that law was declared unconstitutional. It had been in 
operation long enough, however, to demonstrate its value. It 
proved that co-operation between state and federal enforcing 
agencies was possible and mutually advantageous; it showed that 
with federal backing state laws would be better enforced; it had 
taken the children out of the mills and mines in those states where 
the standards were low; and it had resulted, in some states, in 
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legislative action that put the state statutes into conformity with 
the federal law. 

Even with the federal law in force, many children were de- 
pendent upon the state laws for protection in industry. While the 
standards of some of these laws are lower than those set by the 
federal enactment, the standards of others are as high or higher. 
Their success in safeguarding the children of the state from the 
evil of premature employment is dependent upon the faithfulness 
with which they are enforced. If was felt, accordingly, that any 
adequate program for child-welfare work in war time must show the 
necessity, not only of upholding such state standards for child labor 
as already exist and securing their proper enforcement, but of 
offering steady opposition to proposals to shorten the school term 
and of arousing public opinion to the advisability and necessity of 
raising the standards of education and employment of children. 
In some states provision had been made for the temporary sus- 
pension of child labor or school-attendance laws as a "war measure." 

A Children's Year program must take into account the play 
life of children as well as their industrial life. The fourth need 
which the war-time program of the Children's Bureau is desig- 
nated to show, is, accordingly, the need of every child for health- 
ful recreation. Especially in war time, when fathers are away 
and mothers are unusually busy, and the very atmosphere breathes 
unrest, some sort of active, organized play must be provided for 
the normal child. English authorities point to the failure to 
furnish facilities for recreation as a cause of juvenile delinquency. 
During the past two years, the British Board of Education has 
assisted in the establishment and maintenance of evening play 
centers, the popularity of which has been a testimony to the need 
which they are designed to satisfy. 

In this country the value of recreation in keeping life whole- 
some under abnormal conditions has been proved beyond all doubt 
in camps and cantonments. Facilities for healthful play must 
be provided for our children as well as for our soldiers. The Chil- 
dren's Year program suggests for American communities the 
encouragement of every organization interested in recreation or 
wholesome leisure-time activities for children and young persons. 
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It points out that there is a need for the sort of play that will 
develop boys and girls physically as well as afford a suitable outlet 
for youthful energy. It urges the maintenance of such playgrounds 
and recreation centers as already exist and the establishment of 
new ones where they are needed, especially in crowded city dis- 
tricts, and emphasizes the need for providing intelligent leader- 
ship for play in both country and city. 

The Children's Year program is concerned, it will be seen, 
primarily with the normal child living in his own home. It is 
realized, however, that its work cannot stop there, but must 
extend to the children who are different from the majority and 
who are handicapped by physical or mental defects. Such chil- 
dren are always in need of special care, but they are likely to be 
lost sight of in war time, when there are so many urgent demands 
upon time and money. Then, there are the dependent children, 
who are in no wise different from other children except that unfor- 
tunate circumstances have thrown them upon the community 
for support. In war time, however, they become a special problem, 
because they are likely to be more numerous. Finally, there are 
the delinquent children, who are, again, not so very different from 
their playmates, but who must have wise supervision and guidance 
if they are to become good citizens. To the needs of all these 
children, the program for Children's Year calls attention. 

That program is a large one. It is not expected that any 
community will be able to carry out all its plans at once. It is 
hoped, however, that seeds will be planted as a result of the 
activities of the local committees that will bear fruit for years 
to come. 

The response that has already been made to the suggestions 
embodied in the program gives ground for that hope. Over six 
million children were weighed and measured during the first three 
months of Children's Year. In the city of New Orleans, 32,000 
out of 40,000 children under five were tested. That the purpose 
of the test was intelligently comprehended by the communities 
in which it was carried out is evident -from the reports that the 
Children's Bureau has received of community efforts to make 
available simple, practicable information about the best methods 
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of child care. The demand for the bureau's publications on pre- 
natal and infant care has increased, since the test, to nearly 2,000 
copies a day. In many communities these pamphlets are being 
distributed by local committees as a follow-up measure for the 
test. In some places the tests have resulted in the establishment 
of public or private funds for the support of public-health nurses 
and consultation centers. 

During the summer months a widespread recreation "drive," 
culminating in a patriotic play week, called attention to the need 
for the sort of recreation that would react to the physical better- 
ment of older children, and would serve as an antidote to the 
unwholesome influences that are likely to result in juvenile delin- 
quency. Badge tests of physical efficiency played a prominent 
part in this drive. Community singing was developed in several 
localities, and the work of organizations interested in recreation 
and leisure-time activities gained new impetus. Recreation, abun- 
dant, wholesome, and free from exploitation, achieved the impor- 
tance of a war measure. 

The activities of Children's Year did not cease with the signing 
of the armistice. On the contrary, the local committees of the 
Council of National Defense are now engaged in one of the 
most spirited "drives" of the year, a "Back to School Drive," 
designed, not only to return to their books some of the thousands 
of children who left school in response to the war-time demand for 
labor, but to keep in school other children who may show signs of 
restlessness. The aim of the drive is to secure the establishment 
of a volunteer committee for each of the 281,900 schoolhouses in 
the United States. Thirty-six states have announced their inten- 
tion of participating in this drive. In many places school welfare 
committees have been formed, and the homes of the boys and girls 
who have left schools during the past year are being visited, and 
parents and children are being told of the advantages to be gained 
from a few additional years of schooling. A knowledge of the facts 
will be all that is necessary to convince many parents and many 
ambitious children that school is of more immediate advantage 
than a job. In some places scholarship funds are being estab- 
lished from which money will be forthcoming to keep in school 
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some of the boys and girls who would otherwise be forced by 
poverty to go to work. It is felt that scholarships for children 
between fourteen and sixteen are as sound as those established in 
universities and promise quite as rich a return. The methods 
suggested by the Children's Bureau for raising and disbursing the 
scholarships are based upon the experience of several cities of the 
United States and are carefully worked Out to stimulate ambition 
and scholarship and self-respect. 

All this is only a beginning. But it is a good one. It gives 
hope that Children's Year will mean, not only that there will 
be no relaxation of existing standards for the protection of chil- 
dren as a result of the war, but that new and better standards will 
come into being. 

President Wilson has said: 

Next to the duty of doing everything possible for the soldiers at the front, 
there could be, it seems to me, no more patriotic duty than that of protecting 
the children, who constitute one-third of our population 

I hope that Children's Year will not only see the goal reached of saving 
100,000 lives of infants and young children, but that the work may so success- 
fully develop as to set up certain irreducible minimum standards for the 
health, education, and work of the American child. 

Already, there is promise that some such standards, in which 
the growth and development of the future may take root, may be 
evolved during Children's Year. While we were still at war the War 
Labor Policies Board established fourteen years as the minimum age 
for all minors directly or indirectly employed in the carrying out 
of government contracts, a step that insures to many children 
the protection formerly afforded by the Federal Child Labor Law. 
In December, 1918, the Senate approved a "rider" to the new 
revenue bill which is designed to tax out of existence child labor in 
mines and factories. A measure of fundamental importance is em- 
bodied in a bill for the protection of maternity and infancy recently 
introduced in Congress. This bill proposes the co-operation of 
the government with the respective states, in the manner already 
successfully tried out in the Smith-Lever Act, to secure public 
aid for mothers and babies through a system of traveling rural 
nurses, public instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy 
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and the provision of proper medical and hospital care for mothers 
and babies in rural districts. A second bill, for the protection of 
older children, is in process of being drafted by a committee formed 
as a result of a conference on physical education called by the 
Commissioner of Education. It is designed to promote physical 
education, again by the means employed under the Smith-Lever 
Act, with the following purpose in view: 

More fully and thoroughly to prepare the boys and girls of the nation 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship through the development of 
bodily vigor and endurance, muscular strength and skill, bodily and mental 
poise, and such desirable moral and social qualities as courage, self-control, 
self-subordination, and obedience to authority, co-operation under leadership, 
and disciplined initiative; through adequate physical examination and the 
correction of postural and other remediable defects; through promotion of 
hygienic school and home life; and through scientific sanitation of school 
buildings, playgrounds, and athletic fields and the equipment thereof. 

Such steps as these will go a long way toward preventing the 
reckless waste of life that we, in common with other nations, 
have permitted in the past. It is very true, again to quote the 
Chief Medical Officer of Great Britain's Board of Education, 
that there is "no waste so irretrievable as that of a nation which 
is careless of its rising generation. And the goal is not an industrial 
machine, a technical workman, a 'hand,' available merely for the 
increase of material output and the acquisition of a wage at the 
earliest moment, but a human personality, well grown and ready 
in body and mind, able to work, able to play, a good citizen, the 
healthv Darent of a future generation." 



